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THE POLES, PROPHETS AND PYRAMIDS 
By Firth Scott 
Author of "This Reeling World" 





Chapter I 





SOLVING THE SYMBOLS 





When, about a century ago, the discovery in the 
Valley of the Somme of stone implements, of human 
origin, focussed attention on the question of man's 
antiquity, interest came to be given in Scotland to 
what had long been known as curiously marked stones, 
found on the eastern side of the country, north of the 
Firth of Tay and especially in the county of Kincardine, 
with isolated examples scattered over the still more 
northerly districts, and extending to the Western Isles, 
Skye and the Hebrides, but none further south than 
what to-day is Perthshire. 

The markings on the stones were more or less geo- 
metrical, with certain designs frequently appearing, but 
all executed with a synmetry and skilful artistry, which 
suggested not alone a highly developed culture, but one 
which must have been in existence for a sufficiently 
prolonged period, for the practice of its artistic ex- 
pression to have become stabilised, if not actually 
conventionalisede 

With the general opinion as to the antiquity of the 
human race what it was at the time, and with the 
archaeological knowledge of the earlier inhabitants of 
Scotland, limited to Latin accounts of “barbaric"™ Picti 
and Scoti, the possibility of these sculptured stones 
being evidence of a great and vast racialisation — in 
contra-distinction to civilisation -— which extended 
throughout what the Greeks and Latins knew as Scythia, 
and ranged from the western part of northern Europe 
(in what is now Scotland) to the far eastern limit of 
Asia, was not even visualised, let alone considered. 

Yet it was more than a possibility. 

It is claimed that the accumulation of evidence 
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set forth in the following pages, demonstrates that what 
might once have been regarded as a possibility, can now 
be asserted to be a reality. 

It is claimed that the Sculptured Stones of Scotland 
long since relegated to the twilight of archacological 
cnigma, constitute a pivotal centre from which research 
into racial origins, cultures, migrations and chronolog- 
ical records can range from the present, back through a 
hundred thousand years of time. 

But when, a century since, they first received more 
than local attention, legends and traditions had clustered 
round them for many years, but as these varied, as such ' 
things usually do, from myth to marvel, scant attention 
had, outside their immediate neighbourhood, so far been 
given to them. 

When however a wider interest was aroused, it was 
soon realised that the various markings not only revcaled 
a clear similarity, but that in the technique of the de- 
Signs and the craftsmanship of the carving, a very high ) 
degree of artistry and skill was often manifest. 

Interest deepened when it was further realised, that 
where this similarity in design persisted, there were 
also subtle yet striking variations in form and arrange- 
ment which seemingly implied some intentional significance. 

To discover what that significance was, and, per» 
chance to arrive at some conclusion as to the age of the 
monuments and the race of men who reared them, occupicd 
for many years the ingenuity of Scottish antiquarians. 

But as the years passed the problem of that significance, 
as well as that of origin and age, remained unsolved. 
Ultimately the quest was abandoned and the markings 
accepted as an unsolvablic cnigma. 

But in the meantime the designs were copicd, col- 
lected, and published in the now invaluable “Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland," and a permanent record secured for 
what the compiler, John Stuart, rightly declarcd to be | 
unique, with nothing similar known at the time in any eens 
other part of the world. 

Nearly a century has passed since then, a period 
marked by so great an advance in scientific research and 
discovery, that those “Sculptured Stones of Scotland" | 
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can now be shown to be one of the greatcst heirlooms 
bequeathed to the race by its forbears of thousands of 
yoars agoe 

It has, in the past, becn suggested that the dce- 
Signs might be indicative of sun worship, moon worship 
or star worship, but beyond very tentative suggestions, 
nothing has been advanced in the form of systematic 
ERAS EINE to explain how or why such suggestions should 
apply. 

Certain terms have been used to identify some of 
the designs, and nowadays, when a stone bearing the 
seme type of symbol is discovered in any part of 
Scotland, the description is phrascd in the words 
adoptca a hundred years ago. "The pair of spcctacics," 
the “Crescent and Sceptre," and the “Mirror and Conib," 
arc all that conventional archacology has so far been 
able to put forward as an intcrprctation. 

In this respect an opinion cxpressced by Sir Norman 
Lockyer many years ago may not inappropriately be 
quotcde 

"Tt is too often forgotten," he wrote in “The 
Dawn of Astronomy" (1894) "that a knowledge of even 
elementary astronomy may be of very grcat assistance 
to students of other branches of scicncc....obviously 
that which deals with man's first attempts to grasp 
the meaning of phenomena in which he found himself, 
before any scicntific methods were available to hin, 
before he had any idea of the origins or the conditions 
of the things around him." 

Although since he wrote that opinion a vast amount 
of information has come to light, showing that what 
Lockycr called scientific methods are by no means the 
exclusive possession of modern man, his main contention 
still stands. Especially is it applicable to the 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland. 

With a realisation of certain astronomical 
phenomena which were probably more widely known to and 
understood by ancient than by modern man, the riddle of 
the "pair of spectacles," the “crescent and sceptre, " 
and the "mirror and comb," can be resolved into very 
definite significances. 
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These significances, in turn, rank as cvidence, not 
only of the astronomical knowledge possessed by the 
people who carved them, but of the racial type of those 
people, the period in prehistoric chronology when they 
were in being, whence they came, and whither they went. 

When carlicr attempts were made to interpret the 
symbols, on the basis of sun, moon or star worship, and 
the results were not convincing, nothing more was donc 
to explain them on any other astronomical grounds. Nor 
was any considcration given to the possibility that the 
astronomical vicws of the mcn who carved them were quite 
agiffercnt to those of modern man. 

Modern or westcrn astronomy, with only some thrce 
hundred years of cxistcnce behind it, functions on an 
entirely different plane of mentality to that which 
governed the ideas of ancicnt man, idcas slowly but 
steadily cvolvcd through tcns of thousands of ycars of 
close, persistent, and symbolically recorded observations. 

The fallacy that the carth, and not the sun, was the 
centre of the solar systom, governed Western astronomy 
until the sixtcenth century, and the pole of the ecliptic, 
prior to that, was at best regarded as little more than 
a figure of speech; while the pole of the equator, where 
recognised at all, was postulatcd as an immovable con- 
stant, with the pole star so absolutely invariable that 
"as fixed as the pole star," was an ungucstionably ac- 
cepted commonplace. 

Against this, comparatively speaking, brief and 
recent record, is to be sct the many tons of thousands 
of years during which man has icft symbols and cmblcms 
scattered over the carth, which are complctcly meaning- 
less until recognised as the work of men to whom the 
major movements of the carth's axis - or the poles — in 
relation to the polar constcllations were as familiar as 
the alternation of day and night. 

Sun, moon, or star worship, vaguely suggested may 
be convenient pegs on which to hang otherwise baffling 
conundrums, but they are apt to break down under the 
test of logical reasoning. 

As modern man hesitatcs to admit the great antiquity 
of his prehistoric ancestry, so he also hcesitatcs to 
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admit that ancient man knew, and has lcft abundant 
evidence to show that he knew and understood, in all 
their complexities, the pole of the ecliptic, the pole 
of the equator, and, what is of much more importance, 
the pole of the sccond rotation. 

Whether he also knew of the magnetic pole docs not 
appear so clearly, although Mongol scamen navigated their 
vessels with the aid of the magnetic necdlc, thousands 
of years before it was known to Europcans. 

Regarding so-called primitive man in the light con- 
ventional opinion depicts him, the rcalization that there 
was such a phenomenon as the pole of the cquator would 
have been cntirely outside the range of his mentality; 
whilst the understanding, cven in the most clementary 
form, what that pole significd, would have been utterly 
and completely beyond his mental capacity. 

But an unbiassed revicw of the evidence now put 
forward shows that, in this respect conventional opinion 
is nullificd by the facts. 

The asscrtion, therefore, that man living in these 
islands - certainly in what is now Scotland — tens of 
thousands of years ago not only knew and understood, 
but recorded his knowledge of the movements of the pole 
of the equator, can be made, and definite reasons, both 
direct and deductive, can be advanced in proof of it. 

In this the standing stones and circles of the carlicr 
period and, in a later period, the symbolic carvings on 
the Sculptured Stones of Scotland play an important part. 

As the following pages demonstrate, those carvings 
show that at least ten thousand years ago, prehistoric 
man in Scotland knew that the sun and not the earth was 
the centre of the system, with the rotating carth re- 
volving round it along the pathway of the ellipse, the 
pole of the equator, in other words the North Polc, 
varying its direction among the stars as the earth, 
during the “long year" of the ecquinoctial procession, 
slowly moved onwards. He knew also, that, although the 
pole of the cquator varicd its direction among the stars 
during that “long ycar," it yet maintained, more or less 
consistently, its direction in regard to one point in 
the vast expanse of the firmament. 
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That he knew why this latter dircction was not con- 
sistently maintained, the emblems and the symbols dem- 
onstrate. 

In this it is revealed that he knew, even if he did 
not understand, the functioning of the second rotation, 
that rotation which Drayson, half a century ago, dcfin- 
itcly provcd, and conventional astronomy denicd with the 
same wealth of reiterated shibdbolcths the conventional 
astronomer of the sixtcenth century uscd, when he denicd 
that the sun was the centre of the systcin. 

The point in the vast cxpanse of the firmament in 
regard to which the pole of the cquator maintains a more A 
or less persistent direction, is the pole of the 
ccliptic, a recognition of which must have bccn impossible 
until man had already, by prolonged and careful obscrva- 
tion, acquired a thorough understanding of the pole of 
the equator and the apparent movecinaents of the circum- 
polar stars. (To be continued) 





MR. LEWIS SPENCE 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Lowis 
Spence, well known for his three books on Atlantis 
published between 1920 and 1930. 

The "History of Atlantis,' the 'Problem of Atlantis," 
and ‘Atlantis in Amcrica,' were works that in all 
probability brought the name of Atlantis to a public 
far wider that had cver bcen the case before. Some of 
the vicws expresscd have become subject to modification 
iin the intervening thirty ycars, it would be most | 
unusual had this not been the case. The gencral 
picture presented holds good anc will, for generations 
to come, constitute the fundamental basis for much that 
will be written on them. Of their author it may well 
be said: “Exegi monumentum aerc perennius" “He croated 
a monument morc durable than bronze." 
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LOST ATLANTIS 
By Egcrton Sykes and G.I. Bryant 











Chapter Ten 


There scems to be ample evidence that the Azores 
end certain other groups of islands wcre once an intcgral 
part of the islanc continent itsclf, being isolatcd 
peaks of the mountain range of the island, originally 
far inlanc. It will be difficult, but not impossible, 
to scek for vestiges of Atlantcan civilisation among 
them since towns are not built high in the mountains, 
and the villages that might cluster around a peak might 
not have survived the cataclysm. There is, howoevecr, 
less cvidence that the Canaries, St. Cap Verdes and cven 
the Macciras were ever part of the mainland: they may 
well have riscn during or after the final disaster and 
for many centurics have simply been scparated from the 
neighbouring mainland of west and north-west Africa by 
a comparitivcly shallow weedy sca - identificd by Bory 
St Vincent (76) as Lake Tritonis. It will be rcecol- 
lectcd that when Hanne the Carthaginian (77) sailcd on 
his mission to find new sites for colonisation, he 
passed through this very waste, so crowced with weeds 
that there was difficulty in rowing the galleys. Today 
the wecds have vanished. 

Rutot (74) is of the opinion that the capital of 
the continent of Atlantis was situated some six or scven 
kilometres from the mouth of the River Sus, on the north 
side of the estuary, where there now stands Adadir-Igir, 
known as Santa Cruz during its occupation by the Spanish. 
M.Rutot also speaks of ruins in the erstwhile Kingdom 
of Sus which is inhabited by Hwaras and lics to the 
north-west of the Anti-Atlas, whilst, about 150 milcs 
to the east the Wady Draa flows northwards to the south- 
east of the main Atlas range in the country of Tamesraut. 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that in one 
Gialcct at least the Arabic word “sus” means horse, 
which shews once morc the long association of that 
animal with the Arabs and with Mauretania as its habitat. 
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If Rutot is correct, it must follow that the Rivcr 
Sus was the dividing line betwecn the Eastcrnmost region 
of Atlantis, and Maurctania. In other words, his sitc 
is north of the Atlas range, with the River Sus as an 
clongated somi-circle on its south-castcrn edges, the 
range of mountains at that date, about 9600 B.C., tra- 
versing the extreme north-castcrn side of the island of 
Atlas to some indeterminate point. It would sccm, how— 
ever, that the site lay on the other sidc, south of the 
Atlas Mountains, with the River Draha, as it was in those 
far-off ages, washing the castcrn shores of the island 
of Atlantis, about six milcs from the walls of the 


capital city. ie should have to scarch bencath theo } 
desert sands over an areca a littic to the south-cast of 
Ivni, in Spanish territory, and bounded by the river, s 


which forms © large circle. Along the shores of this 
river, once very much larger, enc which may be the ori- 
ginally excevated ditch, we should, undoubtedly with 
bettcr means of excavation, come across ruins or some 
other mighty relic of Atlantis. 

Reckoning from the information given to Solon in 
Egypt about 551 B.C. by his pricstly fricnd, wo sce 
that about 9600 B.C. at the cpoch of the sinking of 
Atlentis, there were two or three centres of religious 
cults and, to a certain cxtent, of civilisation. We are 
told, too, that when Atlantis sank an carthquake 
Simultaneously overvhclacd Greece and buried those 
Athenians who had survived the victory over the Atlant- f) 
cans. We thus get a picture of a sudden catastrophe 
coming without warning upon plcces as far apart as 
Greece and Atlantis. But, we might ask, is it not far 
more likely that imperceptibly over ages a shift in the 
position of the worlds polcs anc the cquator was pro- 
ceeding, with no great change in climate noticed by cach 
succceding generation of the raccs then living: and 
humanity continucd its unsuspecting way until the climax 
occurred, ushered in by the tilting and collapse of the 
north polar ice-cap = a process still going on, by the 
Waye 


bd 


According to a serics of calculations by the late 
Major-General Drayson, (78) of the Royal Enginccrs, 
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based upon a new conception as to the obliquity of the 
ccliptic, necessitating progressive altcrations in the 
position of all the astronomical divisions of the sphere 
in rclation to the earth and its climate, the last 
glacial epoch began about twenty-three thousand years 
before Christ and ended about 5600 B.C. From what Sclon 
records of the date of the final Atlantean convulsion, 
it looks as though this were connected with the icc-age, 
and that the cguator, tropics and other zones at this 
period shifted from their previous positions. 

Atlantis and e2ll the other lands then cxisting in 
the same latitudcs were cvidently overwhclinca by the 
grcat mass of raging watcrs sweeping down from a north- 
castcrly circction, and we can sce that this work of 
destruction of Atlantis and indecd of alinost the whole 
northern hemisphere of that cpoch was part -f a prolonged 
proccss covering centurics of cosmic and terrestrial 
convulsions, culminating at the moment of the coimplcte 
tilting of tho carth's axis end the shifting of the 
north pole with resultant floods. Naturally cnough, 
those regions lying nenrest the north pole would suffer 
first, but present conditions make it difficult to find 
any trace of previous human lifc in such lands as Nova 
Zombla, Spitzbergen or even Greenland. 

The southern and castern regions of Atlantis were 
the last to be submerged, together with their mountain 
renges lying latcrally to the north — the Monichque 
range in Portugal, the Sicrras of Andalusia and Granada 
and the north-western Atlas in Morocco being their 
present day remains. The sinking of the north and north- 
cast regions imy have preceded them by a thousand years. 

Lewis Spence (80) may then be very near the truth 
in his theory of successive invasions of Europe by 
Atlantcans as their own continent was gradually on- 
croached upon, although for cthnographic and archacol- 
Ogical rcasons they are given other nancs accorcing to 
their type of cranium and skcleton. While he gives 
them all a westerly origin and habitat, none among them 
were builders of temples and palaces, cven of cyclopean 
character. Not one of the four swarms he so carefully 
cifferentiates and cescribes has lcft anything behind 
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beyond a few cave-carvings and their utensils and 
weapons. If they indeed came from Atlantis, it is clcar 
that they came from the northern shores, and indecd the 
arrival of Spence's first swarm coincides with the 
onset of the glacial cpoch of 23,000 B.C. The gradual 
advance southwards of the icc, when the aborigines were 
compellicd to seck new lands, must have preceded tho 
final formation and consslidation of the empire with its 
ten capital citics, mostly situated on the eastcrn side 
from the latitude of Bath south to about ten degrecc 
north. There must then have been a lull in the glacial 
period, and as its path ran diagonally from north-—cast 
to south-west, vast regions of Atlantis wore for ages 
left free from its cffects. During these ages Atlantis 
developed and became a far-flung empire: yct it must be ‘ 
noted that all hor divisions and subject states and 
countrics lay within a fow dcegrecs north or south of the 
cquator. Incccd, had it not been for the mountain range 
to its north, the capital itself would have suffered 
severely from icy winds from that gquartcr. So the glacial 
epoch was working havoc in many parts of the northern 
hemisphere while the cmpire was devcloping itsclf and 
its resourccse 
Thus, it is probable that while Spence's waves of 
emigrants at a comparitively low level of civilisation 
were leaving the north, western and central Atlantis, 
the population of the southern and eastcrn parts were t 
Geveloping through the ccnturics that wonderful 
civilisation which Plato describes. ! 
From the forcgoing we think that it is quite clcar 
that around 9600 B.C. the cquater was further north 
than now, probably passing to the north of the Sahara 
Sea, and thus through north-west Africa. We would 
give its limits as between 39 ccgrees north latitude 
and 27 degrees north letitude. This would explain the 
old legend of the Garden of the Hesperides and the 
golden apples, if the Macciras, Canarics and so on were 
joined to the Atlas range in that epoch and only 
separatcd later by some natural convulsion. In many 
respects one can accept Bory St Vincent's (76) identi- | 
fication of the island of Atlantis, in which he includes 


<> 
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the Azorcs, Macciras, Canarics and the Cape Verde 
Islancs as different ranges of mountains, with a 
population of Gorgones to the south-ceast where the 

Cape Verde group now lics. But when these islands were 
discovercd by Cadomosto in 1456 AD they were found to 
be uninhabitcec, like the Azorcs and the Madciras. The 
Canarics alone were inhabited at the time of their dis- 
coverye But while St. Vincent's map of the castcrn 
side of Atlantis is very plausible, fitting into his 
scheme as he cocs the myths of King Atlas, his 
cCaughters and their garden, it is hard to accopt his 
location of Lake Tritonitis. The Gorgoncs heave a 
faintly suspicious resemblance to Guanches, but that a 
gracual change of inflexion has so affected whatcvcr 
was the conmuon tongue of the Atlantcans that all trace 
of the original name of the Gorgoncs in Atlantcan is 
now loste Ste Vincent also locates the Atlantecs on the 
north-cast coast and the Amazons on the cast coast of 
his conjcctural map of Atlantis, but in all this he 
relics on Greck mythology. 

Tormicr (81) hes ecloqucntly described in = lecture 
his icea of that last cay and night on Atlantis just 
before the rising watcr had engulfed the pcople who 
were so anxiously awaiting the return of the cxpedition 
scent out some time before to invace Europe. But we 
must remembcr that for years previously the Atlcentccns 
must have been aware of the gradually approaching 
cestruction: and may this not have been the reason for 
their final invasion of Europe, m attempt to find a new 
home? It necd have been no war of conquest, for around 
9600 B.C. the then-cxisting Europe and Asia could have 
offcred little resistence to the formidably cquipped 
Atlentcans, or, as the Greek historians call thom, 
Mcropes from the city of Machimos. And thus the 
victorious men of Atlantis made their way ccross sca 
anc land until they iwct the Athenians, who are reported 
by the pricst of Sais to have driven them back to their 
ships. We hear only one side of the story, that of the 
victors, but though the Atlantcans were driven off Greck 
soil as far as the site of the prescnt Athens, on all 
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the coasts of Europe and African the invaders lcft their 
traces through colonisation and intcrmarriange with the 
pcople they conquered or, as Plato's story puts it, 
cnslaved. The Libyans, in particular, a race armed with 
bows and narrows, sccm a cistinctly Atlantcan pcople: 

they were inveterate cnemics of the Egyptians, who 
tcrmed their land “the Country of the Nine Bows" on 
their monuments and were never able to subjugate them 
complctely. The Kabyles, too, may be Atlantean in 
origin, and the Berbors as a whole of the same Cescent. 
We may lay it cown as an axiom in our investigation 
that where no Arab or, as we now tcrm it, Moorish, or 
negro blocd has been intecrmixcd, all was Atlentcan up 
to the time of Mahomet. Since then, all has been 
racial fusion in North ifrica, and it is hard to dis- 
tinguish the Atlantcan from the myrind other raccs 

that have been fused. On this subject we cwe much to 
Borlioux (82) Bertholet (83) Hanoteau (84) anc many 
others. 

There arc many whe consider that Atlantis is 
only a creation of the fertile Athenian minc and never 
had an vbjective cxistence. Many adducec scientific 
reasons to reinforce their scepticism. We shall now 
deal bricfly with a few of thesc anti-Atlantcans, as 
we may term them. 

WeH. Babcock (85) the Amcrican writer after an f 
extensive enquiry into the subject writes: “Atlantis 
is a creation of philosophic romance. There never was 
eny such gorgeous and cominant Atlantic power as the ' 
atlantis of Plato, able to overcome more than half of 
the Mediterrancen and contcnd with Athens in a strugglic 
of life and ceath." Plato's statement that the army of 
ithens numbered only twenty thousand men and women at 
this cpoch, and that this forec alone, deserted by its 
Hellenic allies, was able to defeat the cnormous armics 
of Atlantis, may at first create a feeling of doubt: 
but then it must be remembered that the same thing has 
happened time and time again and that this part of the 
narrative was within the bounds of possibility. It may 
indecd have been but a local victory, compared with the 
arena in which the titanic struggle was being wagec, but 
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as for os Hellas and its inhabitants were concerned it 
was decisive, since the enemy were forced to withdraw 
at this point. 

Let it be remenbcered that for long there were many 
who did not belicve that Troy had ever really cxisted: 
and in the cnd Dr. H. Schlicmann found vestiges not of 
one but of three citics of Troy, one above another. and 
if this city has bcen proved to have had historical 
cxistcnec, in spite of mythological intcrpolations by 
the Grecks in the historical narrative, may not the same 
be cone for «tlantis as investigation is carricd 
further in the western Sahara in the course of ycars. 

I belicve that there was once an island called by 
Sclon Atlantis, and that after it had developed through 
the ages there was war between its pecple anc those 
living in what was latcr called Athens. But of course 
these were not the names when the actual happenings oc- 
curred: the original names will probably never be re~- 
covered. i. possible cluc lics in the nanc given by the 
Theopompos of Chios (86) those works, had they survived 
might have thrown new light on the Egyptian story of 
Atlantis told to Solon, for this Greek author lived and 
Cicc. in Egypte To some mysterious land, more or lcss 
identifiable with Atlontis, he gave the name Mcropis-es-— 
Opsis. We have often woncercd whether this name had 
some reference to a physical charactcristic of the 
atlontoans, as Ops is thought by some scholars to be a 
primeval Hellcnic tcrm for man: others consider it means 
eyce If mon, wo should render Mcrops as meaning Men of 
the Sca. And it was indecd as though the .ztlentcans rosc 
from the sca when they were first sccn by the dwellers 
on the coasts of the Mcditerrancan. It would also have 
some reference to the final invasion by sca. 

In 1820 a French scholar, Me Rallier (86) published 
a now very rare pamphict upon the stone statues and 
carvings on Ascension Island in which he considered the 
possibility of the islands of the South Sea having once 
formed a vast occanic continent. He also mentioned 
the traces of a Semitic speech in the language of 
the Haiti aborigines when first discovcerede 
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(The whole of this reference is obscure. It has not 
been possible to check the statement with the issuc of 
the Gentlemans Magazine:- Vol.90, Part 2, Page 159, 
for 1820, but there sccoms a distinct possibility thet i 
4scension Islanac has somewhere possibly by the trans- i 
lator been confused with Eastcr Island. Ascension 
Island is, as far as is known to the Editor, a volcanic 
outcrop showing no traces of previous human habitation, 
anc nobody scems to have ever heard of statucs there. 
Perhaps some reader can holp? £E.S.) . 

In 1917 Ecwin Swift Balch published his work on 
Minocan Crete and Atlantis (87), contending that the 
latter was but another name for the kingdom of Minos, 
with its capital of Knossos which fell to the Greek 
navy in 1200 B.C. after a long period of piracy in the 
Eastern Mcditerranean. But Knossos was situated a few 
miilcs inland from the north coast of the island of 
Crete, which trends from cast to west, exactly the 
spposite of the island Ccscribed by Plato. These geoo- | 
graphical facts alone cre sufficient to upset Balch's i 
theory. 

Berlioux mentions in his book (82) the name of 
Cerne, the capital of Atlantis, while Honno in his 
Periplus (77) says that at this same spot on the coast 
of Morocco he found an Island named Kerne whcre he 
founded (or captured and took over) a trading city. 
While this would tend to fix the capital of the North 
African Atlantis as being there, it coes not answer the 
question as to whether that was the capital city of 
the itlantean Empire. 


Conclusion 





Nearly twenty ycars have passed since the last 
notes wore made by GeIe Bryant for his book and there 
have been many developments since then of which he | 
could not, at the time, have been aware. 

On the one hand the work of the North /frican 
School has been greatly extended by the Gattefosse 
Brothers whose researches would cefinitcly indicate 
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that if North Africs was not Atlantis it must have 
been a very important part of the Atlantean Bapire. 

AS against this the recent cevelopments in under 
water television show that nothing under the sca, at 
any depth, can remain hidcen for much longer. According 
to a recent French report Professor Picarc is reported 
to have scen the remains of ztlantcean cities off the 
“az0res from his bathysphcre, but confirmation is still 
lacking. However, it would scom to be certain that if 
we manage to avoid a third World War curing the next 
five years photographs and cinomntograph films will be 
available by then to show the worlc at largo the truth 
of the Atlantis story. 
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| BOOKS and FILMS, By Critias 








Triplanctary by E.E. Smith, Ph.D. Post Free 10/-. 
although this is the introductory story to the 
fanous “Lensman" serics, in actunl fact it was the last 
to be written, ss it is in the nature of the forcword 

which is written when the thesis is complcted. 

Critics havc becn known to GCescribe the story of 
the Lens as soap operae This may be the case but it is 
Canmec good sonpe It is cifficult for your revicwer 
to say for how many years he has been reading and cn- 
joying the half Cozen volumes covering the fight to tho 
ccath between two cultures utterly alicn to cach othcr 
anc. ench so convincec of the justice of their causc. 
That the struggle stretches of acons of time anc over 
vast arcas of space is only to be expected, for in its 
essence it is the age long fight between good anc evil, 
dim signs of which are already being noted in the 
chancclierics of the world. 

It is with plecssure that it is notcc that the 
entire serics is being made aveilable here by Boarcman 
Books, the cffort of trying to trace them through the 
various imerican journals in which they appearec, some 
twenty ond more years ago, has kept the majority of 
English readers from many hours of pure cnjoyment. 
L'itlantice ct la Regne ces Geants by Denis Seaurat, 
Paris 1954. (Post Free 13/6 or $2.00). 

This is the second book to bring the Hocrbigcr 
theory to the notice of the French speaking world, the 
other heving been a translation of one by the late 
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Mr. Bessmertny, which was publishcc about 1937. The 
author brings mattcrs up to Catc by including the gicnts 
of Weicenreich, to which previous refcrence has been 
made in these columns, together with cxtcnsive reference 
to mentions of giants in classical anc biblical litcr- 
aturce In spite of the fact that it is CovaCeesy written 
for popular consuwaption it forms a 

tribution to the stucy of the subject, particularly for 
our French fricncs who have bccn unable to read it up 

in Gcrian or English. 


Congucst of Speco. ds Parcuount Film in Technicolour. 

This film is bascd on the book of the same name 
vy Chesley Boncstell and Willy Ley, which is still 
obtcincble at 26/— post Rirsvag- The Dircetion is by 
George Pal, «ho hes cir acy Circetccd scveral filas of 
space trevel. 

The montage enc the technical standards are superb. 
It is obvious that every possible cffort has bccn mace 
te cnsure that the feclings of the scicntifics lly minced 
woule not be offenccce The photography is of the highest 
cclibre, anc it is so brillicsntly cone that cven tho 
experienced cye cannot pick on the cxact moments when 
the transfer from model to norinnl size anc back again is 
mode. From this angle cverybocy who has the slightest 
interest in the future possibilitics of space travel 
Shoulc make 2 point of sccing the filn. 

When it comes to the story which has been grartea 
on to this masterpiece of technique it is a- vastly 
ciffcercnt mitter. «fter sceing it one fecls that if 
Hollywood were from tine to time to consult a recl 
psychologist and not those of the correspondence school 
vericty who now appear to rule the roost there, they 
might have a reasonable idea of how human beings be- 
have uncer stresse Had the scene been set in the first 
night of the Russian Bealict it would have scemec that 
the hysteria was excessive, in a drama of traincd men 
C€oing « job of work it was not only out of place but 
extremely Cistastcful. Still, shut your cars anc cycs 
to the plot and enjoy the technics 1 qualities. 
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